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ABSTRACT 



This paper reviews four major policy proposals for higher 
education in California. It discusses four reports that have addressed 
California higher education's problematic future: "Shared Responsibility" 
(California Higher Education Policy Center, 1998) ; "Breaking the Social 
Contract" (RAND, 1997) ; "A State of Learning" (California Citizens Commission 
on Higher Education, 1998) ; and "California at the Crossroads" (California 
Education Roundtable, 1998) . All four reports focus on five strategies for 
the future: budgetary stability, rational student charges, productivity 
increases, governance changes, and improved linkages to K-12 education. 
Interviews with 30 California higher education policy leaders found that 
these reports had considerable impact on their thinking. It is concluded that 
the time appears ripe for a new Master Plan for California higher education, 
one that would replace emphasis on the distinguishing characteristics of the 
three public segments (the University of California, California State 
University, and California Community College systems) with concern for 
regional cooperation and organization, and include K-12 education within its 
scope as a full partner. A list of individuals interviewed is appended. 
(Contains 36 references.) (MDM) 
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The Challenges Facing California Higher Education: A Memorandum to the Next 
Governor of California assesses the present condition of higher education policy in 
California. This report and a companion report on California higher education 
enrollment projections {Tidal Wave II Revisited) were commissioned by the 
National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education, and supported with a 
grant from The James Irvine Foundation. 

The National Center was fortunate to enlist David Breneman, the report's 
author, for this task. Mr. Breneman is University Professor and Dean at the Curry 
School of Education at the University of Virginia. He is one of the nation's leaders 
in experience and thoughtful analyses of higher education policy. Mr. Breneman 
undertook a similar assessment in California just over three years ago. His report, 
A State of Emergency? California's Crisis in Higher Education (1995), called attention 
to a policy crisis in California higher education, one characterized by declining fi- 
nancial support, by rapidly deteriorating educational opportunity, and by a lack 
of policy leadership in state government and higher education. 

In 1998 Mr. Breneman finds — in sharp contrast to 1995 — great consensus 
about the core issues and problems now facing California higher education. The 
consensus is reflected in three major policy reports issued by privately funded in- 
dependent policy organizations. And he finds that consensus confirmed in his in- 
terviews with the present leaders of public and private education. Today, these 
leaders are seriously engaged, he finds, with substantive issues to a greater ex- 
tent than previously. In particular they are aware of the necessity of accommodat- 
ing the educational needs of a rapidly growing, increasingly heterogeneous pop- 
ulation of young Californians who are now progressing through the state's 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The central higher education policy issue confronting the state's leaders, Mr. 
Breneman finds, is reflected in the policy reports: California needs to accommo- 
date approximately 500,000 additional students over the next decade. At stake is 
whether the next generation of California high school graduates will have the op- 
portunities for education and training beyond high school that have been avail- 
able to current and previous generations. If this commitment is to be maintained 
into the 21st century, California and its leaders must be prepared to confront the 
following difficult and complex issues: 



• The current infusion of massive state financial support not with- 
standing, the state does not have fiscal resources to accommodate 
the 500,000 additional students that are expected. Traditional solu- 
tions derived from the 1960s — building new campuses and escalat- 
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ing costs — simply cannot be sustained over the long term. 

• The highly successful 1960 Master Plan for Higher Education 
placed primary emphasis on developing three statewide public 
segments of higher education with rigorous distinctions among 
them, and between the institutions and the public schools. Mr. 
Breneman appropriately asks whether this compartmental ap- 
proach can serve California as well in the future as it did in the past. 
Should each component of public education continue to focus pri- 
marily on its own statewide mission? Or, as he suggests, would 
California be better served if the present structure were adapted, in 
whole or in part, to regional approaches, ones that would not rely 
on altruism alone for collaboration and cooperation across educa- 
tional institutions. 

• In addressing his report to the next governor, Mr. Breneman high- 
lights the need and opportunity for state leadership in higher edu- 
cation policy. Historically, generous state support for the education- 
al status quo in prosperous times has alternated with drastic cuts in 
difficult times. This budgetary instability has left the state ill-pre- 
pared for the challenges described by Mr. Breneman and by the pol- 
icy reports, and is a problem which only the governor can address. 

California philanthropic organizations supported the three major policy re- 
ports described in this report. A fourth report described by Mr. Breneman was a 
response by the California Education Roundtable.These reports have identified a 
public policy agenda and some key ideas for shaping California higher educa- 
tion so that it meets the demands of the next decade and beyond. The improved 
quality of leadership within higher education is a welcome and necessary condi- 
tion for addressing the future of educational accessibility and quality in 
California. But higher education leadership alone is not sufficient. The governor 
and Legislature must now bring their commitment to resolving the fate of higher 
education's future. They must come to the table to set the agenda, support need- 
ed change and assure public accountability. 

The National Center extends its appreciation to David Breneman for yet an- 
other important contribution to California higher education. The Center is also 
indebted to Leobardo Estrada, Gerald Hayward and William Pickens, who re- 
viewed the initial draft of this report and provided helpful suggestions. 

Patrick M. Callan 
President 

National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education 
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Executive Summary 



This paper reviews four major policy proposals for California higher education 
and describes the results of interviews with more than 30 California higher edu- 
cation and policy leaders. It concludes that the next governor should give seri- 
ous consideration to exploring a new Master Plan for Higher Education. 

Response to a Policy Vacuum: Four Policy Reports. The economic reces- 
sion of the early 1990s highlighted the fragile nature of California's commitment 
to college opportunity. Absent clear state policy guidance, institutional response 
to financial stress was fragmented and ad hoc. More than 200,000 prospective, 
qualified students were turned away; college enrollment rates of high school 
graduates dropped below the national average. Moreover, inadequate response 
to the immediate crisis revealed total lack of state or institutional planning for 
dramatically increased enrollment pressures over the next two decades. Four 
policy reports have addressed higher education's problematic future: Shared 
Responsibility (California Higher Education Policy Center, 1996); Breaking the 
Social Contract (RAND, 1997); A State of Learning (Cahfomia Citizens 
Commission on Higher Education, 1998); and California at the Crossroads 
(California Education Roundtable, 1998). 

What Lies Ahead? AH four reports accept the consensus that approximate- 
ly 500,000 additional students can be expected in California higher education by 
2005. Although institutional leaders (in California at the Crossroads) assume that 
financial resources to accommodate these additional students will be forthcom- 
ing, the other three reports do not. These three project inadequate resources if 
business-as-usual fiscal and educational practices continue. 

Five Broad Themes. All four reports focus on five broad themes as strate- 
gies for the future: budgetary stability, rational student charges, productivity in- 
creases, governance changes, and improved linkages to K-12 education. The pa- 
per details the similarities and differences among the reports. 

Interviews with State Policy Leaders. The policy leaders who were inter- 
viewed believe that one or more of the reports had considerable impact on their 
thinking. The interviews indicated that these leaders would be eager to work 
with the next governor on the Tidal Wave II agenda, and that they would be 
guided in part by the recommendations and findings of these four reports. In 
particular, the concept embodied in the title of Shared Responsibility seems to 
have been influential — that is, that responsibility for providing access should be 
shared among the state, students and families, and institutions. Aside from their 
views on the four reports, the leaders of the three public segments are taking 
steps to prepare their respective systems for the future; the new governor should 



encourage their initiatives. 

Conclusion: A New Master Plan? The next governor has been provided 
with a valuable resource of analysis and ideas, and it would be a loss to aU if 
these studies were ignored. In particular, with a growing consensus on the prob- 
lems and the solutions, strong leadership from the next governor is not only es- 
sential, but likely to prove successful as well. All four reports express concern 
about hnkages, collaborations, and other informal relationships among colleges 
and between the colleges and the public schools. Several informal collaborations 
exist, but K-12 education largely operates in a different world than higher edu- 
cation. Within higher education itself, the three public systems currently func- 
tion as independent silos. The reality is that the financial, structural, and pohcy 
divisions separating K-12 from higher education no longer make sense. Nor do 
similar divisions separating those public colleges and universities that are in 
close geographic proximity to each other. The time appears ripe for a new 
Master Plan, one that would: (1) replace emphasis on the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the three pubhc segments with concern for regional cooperation and 
organization, and (2) include K-12 education within its scope as a full partner. 
This is not to argue that each segment should lose its distinctive functions, but 
rather that a regional focus and inclusion of K-12 education were incipient — but 
nevertheless strong — themes in both the reports and the interviews. By endors- 
ing explorations in this vein, enormous energies might be released, and 
California once again could become the education leader among the states. 
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The first half of this decade was a bad time in California, as the economy de- 
clined, employment fell, social services were cut, and the quality of life for many 
citizens diminished. Fortunately, a resurgent economy is making it possible to 
repair much of the earlier damage, and the Golden State is on the move again. 
This report takes a look at just one area of public activity, higher education, 
which experienced the losses of the early 1990s as severely as any area of civic 
life. As the resurgence of the CaUfomia economy makes clear, advanced educa- 
tion and research are at the core of modem economic development. Citizens 
who fail to attain higher education in a knowledge-based economy increasingly 
mn the risk of being left behind. These facts alone make the strength and reach 
of higher education a concern for all Californians, and particularly for the next 
governor, for whom education must rate high on the priority list. 

Because of the growing importance of education, several private founda- 
tions have spent generously in recent years to support research and prepare pol- 
icy proposals for California higher education.^ The primary products of this ef- 
fort include: Shared Responsibility (California Higher Education Policy Center, 
1996); Breaking the Social Contract (RAND, 1997); A State of Learning (California 
Citizens Commission on Higher Education, 1998); and California at the Crossroads 
(CaUfomia Education Roundtable, 1998).^ This report is not a further addition to 
that Ust; instead, I have been asked to review the several reports, compare their 
analyses and recommendations, and provide a brief summary of key findings 
and points of agreement and disagreement. In addition, during July and 
August, 1998, 1 interviewed more than 30 leaders in CaUfomia, seeking their 
views on issues facing the state and on the challenges the next governor wUl 
face in crafting an effective poUcy for higher education.^ As we shaU see, the re- 
ports share a common assessment of the chaUenges ahead, and although they 
differ on the details of their recommendations, they are generally closer together 
than they are apart. As such, the next governor has been provided with a valu- 
able resource of analysis and ideas, and it would be a loss to all if these studies 
were ignored. In particular, with a growing consensus on the problems and the 
solutions, strong leadership from the next governor is not only essential, but 
also more Ukely to prove successful. 



The reports share 
a common 
assessment of the 
challenges ahead, 
and although they 
differ on the 
details of their 
recommendations, 
they are generally 
closer together 
than they are 
apart. 
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The Challenges Facing California Higher Education 



The Early 1990s 

Shared Responsibility summarizes the bad outcomes of the early 1990s in relation 
to California higher education: Large cuts in appropriations to higher education 
institutions and to student financial aid, sharply increased student tuition 
charges, large reductions in total enrollments, huge growth in student loans, and 
a pohcy vacuum within the state toward higher education. 



• State and local revenues supporting public institutions dropped from 
$6.74 billion in 1990 to $6.24 billion in 1994, a decline of 7% before infla- 
tion (see Figure 1). From faU 1991 to fall 1992, the budget for the 
California Student Aid Commission (CSAC) dropped by 10%. 

• Enrollments plummeted by more than 200,000 students, and enrollment 
rates of California high school graduates dropped from over 60% in the 
late 1980s to about 55% in 1996, lower than the national average (see 
Figure 2). 

• Student charges at UC campuses jumped by more than 100% from 1990 
to 1993, and sizable increases occurred in the other two public segments 
as well (see Figure 3). 

• Student borrowing increased by 93.5% between 1990 and 1993, a more 
rapid rate than for the nation as a whole.^ 



Figure 1 

California General Fund Appropriations 
to Public Higher Education 




By referring to a state policy vacuum, the California Higher Education Policy 
Center was highlighting the fact that during these lean years budgetary prob- 
lems drove all decisions, and was expressing concern that 
the Master Plan's commitment of access to higher educa- 
tion was being abandoned. Furthermore, the pohcy center 
emphasized that a huge projected growth in future enroll- 
ments, known as Tidal Wave II, was fast approaching 
without any state plan for handling it. These were, indeed, 
the bad old days. 



1980 



1985 



1990 



1995 



Source: Benjamin and Caroll, Breaking the Social Contract 
(RAND: 1997), p. 13. 



The Current Recovery 

Fortunately, the economy turned aroimd, and funds have 
been flowing generously to higher education and to stu- 
dent aid since the 1995-96 budget year. In that year. 
Governor Pete Wilson agreed to a compact with higher 
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education, covering the final four years of his term in of- 
fice. Under the compact, the University of California (UC) 
and the California State University (CSU) were to receive 
2% general fund increases in 1995-96, followed by a com- 
mitment to provide increases averaging 4% in the follow- 
ing three years.® In practice, these amounts have been ex- 
ceeded. Student fee increases were envisioned, with at 
least one-third of any increase recycled by the institutions 
as student financial aid. In practice, however, the state has 
"bought out" fee increases for the last two years; last year, 
indeed, the state paid for a cut in fees of 5%. Capital outlay 
funds for UC and CSU were promised at $150 million each 
per year, figures that have been exceeded. In exchange, 

UC and CSU promised to increase enrollments by an aver- 
age of 1% per year, and to achieve productivity enhance- 
ments that would save $10 million per year. Community 
college budgets, meanwhile, had their own guarantee, 
which was estabhshed by Proposition 98; community col- 
lege budgets increased as the state's revenues grew, and 
the governor committed to compensating the community 
colleges for the declines in property tax revenue of the ear- 
ly 1990s. In addition, the number of fee waivers for low-in- 
come students in the community colleges was increased. 

Altogether, the governor's four-year compact was a prece- 
dent-setting event, and allowed the institutions to regain 
fiscal health. 

Is all well, then? Should the next governor simply 
keep the system on autopilot, perhaps renewing the com- 
pact in an updated form? In fact, that is largely what the 
Education Roundtable, representing the institutions, pro- 
poses in their recent report, California at the Crossroads. But there are other issues 
looming on the horizon that make such an approach inadequate. In order to un- 
derstand these further concerns, we turn now to the several reports. 



Figure 2 

College Enrollment Rate 
of California High School Graduates 
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Source: Citizens Commission, A State of Learning (1998), p. 4. 



Figure 3 

Growth of Tuition 




1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 



Source: Benjamin and Caroll, Breaking the Social Contract 
(RAND: 1997), p. 17. 



What Lies Ahead? 

Why would a return to business as usual be inadequate? In its own way, each of 
the reports emphasize two issues: the striking enrollment growth and associated 
costs that can be foreseen over the next decade as the population increases, a 
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Figure 4 

Tidal Wave II: 

532,560 Additional Students from 1996 to 2006 
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projected growth that has been called Tidal Wave II; 
and a concern that state budgetary resources will 
prove inadequate to fund this expansion if higher edu- 
cation continues to operate under business-as-usual 
procedures. First, consider the projected enrollment 
growth. 

Tidal Wave II 



1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 2006 
Source: Citizens Commission, A State of Learning (1998), p. 5. 



Figure 5 

Participation in Caiifornia Higher Education 
by Race/Ethnicity 




Source: Benjamin and Carol!, Breaking the Social Contract 
(RAND: 1997), p.10. 



Tidal Wave II has been a term commonly used for sev- 
eral years to refer to the "echo-boom" that is caused, in 
part, by the children of the original "baby-boom" gen- 
eration coming of college age. In California, this echo- 
boom is compounded by net in-migration from other 
states and by immigration from other countries, each of which contributes to the 
potential demand for higher education. All four of the reports accept the consen- 
sus view that Tidal Wave II can be expected to add approximately 500,000 addi- 
tional students to Cahfornia higher education between the mid-1990s and 
2005-06 (see Figure 4).® 

Each of the reports also emphasizes the fact that the California population 
is increasingly diverse, with as many as 150 different languages spoken, and 
with Asian, Latino, and black youngsters making up increasing shares of the po- 
tential group of college-going citizens. RAND's Breaking the Social Contract, how- 
ever, is the most outspoken of the reports in its concern about the future of 
California society if the several minority populations fail to gain access to higher 
education. Figure 5, which demonstrates the issue, shows 
an index that conveys the ratio of the number of students 
in higher education for various ethnic/ racial groups to the 
total number of 18- to 29-year-olds in those groups. Given 
the link between higher education and earnings in the la- 
bor market, the RAND authors argue that California could 
be sitting on a keg of social dynamite if the gaps between 
participation rates by race and ethnicity are not narrowed. 

This dilemma has been made more difficult by the 
enactment of Proposition 209, which prohibits the use of 
racial or ethnic preferences in admissions policies. The 
problem facing the University of CaUfomia, for example, 
is indicated by Fi^re 6. Finding acceptable ways to in- 
crease enrollment of Latino and black students in the UC 
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campuses is, perhaps, the most challenging issue facing that system. In addition 
to the moral aspects of this issue, the practical political fallout for UC is likely to 
be damaging if its student body is not broadly representative of the state's citi- 
zens. 

In February 1998, the Office of the Legislative Analyst published a report 
suggesting that projected increases in enrollment will not be of tidal wave pro- 
portions.^ This is not the place to critique that report,® other 
than to note that it contains little of the social concern best ex- 
emplified by the RAND report, and assumes that current low 
participation rates by Latinos and blacks will continue. The 
report also argues that enrollment can be suppressed below 
levels it might otherwise reach, through such policies as rais- 
ing tuition, changing eligibility standards, and other tech- 
niques of enrollment management. In my interviews 
throughout the state, 1 found virtually no one willing to ac- 
cept the Analyst's report as the right basis for policy deci- 
sions, and the next governor will quickly discover that his 
own executive branch agencies use the larger figure for plan- 
ning purposes. 

State Budgetary Outlook 

If we assume that as many as 500,000 additional students may knock on the 
doors of California's colleges and universities in the next decade, why do the re- 
ports assume that operating under a business-as-usual mode will be unable to 
handle such growth? I draw directly from the reports in exploring this question. 

Shared Responsibility provides the most comprehensive analysis of the fi- 
nancial problem and ways to solve it. Their calculations indicate that: 

The expenditures required over the next ten years to accommo- 
date the 488,000 new students would be about $5.2 billion in 
new programs and buildings under the "business-as-usual ap- 
proach." This estimated cost is only for the additional state costs 
of educating the additional undergraduates. . . . Belief that $5.2 
billion for programs and buildings will be available over the 
next ten years if current fiscal and educational practices continue 
requires optimistic — indeed, unrealistic — assumptions about 
state revenue growth or higher education's share of these rev- 
enues, or both.^ 



Figure 6 

Percent of California Public High School Graduates 
Eligible for UC.1990 




Note: Based on sample of 13,641 high school graduates. 
Source: UC Task Force on Outreach, New Directions for 
Outreach (1997). 
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Figure 7 

Distribution of Caiifornia Generai Fund Expenditures 



FY1995 

Corrections 



FY1996 




and Other 



Authors of this report provide a framework for actions by the state, by colleges 
and universities, and by students and parents for sharing the benefits and bur- 
dens of meeting the enrollment challenge in a more cost-effective way (to be de- 
scribed later). 

The RAND report paints an even gloomier economic picture, based on an 
assessment of multiple future demands on the state's general fund (see Figure 
7). Essentially, the authors of the RAND report see much of the state's budget as 
determined by mandatory expenditures for health and welfare programs, K-12 
education, and corrections, leaving higher education increasingly vulnerable as 
part of the small, discretionary share of the budget. Over time, they see that dis- 
cretionary share diminished, thereby denying higher education the amount of 
state support required to meet Tidal Wave 11. 

The California Citizens Commission focuses more on business cycles in the 
economy, emphasizing that although the economy is surging now, downturns 
will inevitably occur, resulting in cutbacks similar to those of the early 1990s. 

The commission also notes 
that higher education has 
received a steadily declin- 
ing share of state general 
funds over the past 20 
years, as Figure 8 shows. As 
a result, the commission 
stresses the need for funda- 
mental reform in the 
method of financing higher 
education, moving away 
from the year-at-a-time ap- 
proach and toward a 
method of stabilizing funds 
over the cycle. But even 

should their reforms be enacted, the commission also argues that institutions 
must achieve productivity gains if the enrollment demands of Tidal Wave 11 are 
to be met. 

California at the Crossroads is essentially an argument by the higher educa- 
tion institutions for a second multi-year compact, modeled on the previous one 
adopted by Governor Wilson. The document is most specific in presenting its 
budget request to the state; it is less precise in dealing with restructuring higher 
education and increasing the accountability of colleges and universities. The re- 
port is not clear on whether or not lidal Wave 11 can be handled by the colleges 




Source: Benjamin and Caroll, Breaking the Social Contract {RMID: 1997), p. 15. 
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so long as their budget request is met, nor does it suggest 
that anything other than a lack of will may prevent the state 
from providing the funding proposed. In this respect, this re- 
port is less comprehensive than the other three. 

Proposed Solutions: Five Broad Themes 

The reports, although differing in their details, focus on five 
broad themes as strategies for dealing with Tidal Wave II in a 
constrained budgetary environment. These themes are: bud- 
getary stability, student charges, productivity increases, gov- 
ernance reform, and improved linkages to K-12 education. 
Each of these topics is considered below, with the approach 
of each report noted. 



Figure 8 

Percentage of California General Fund Revenues 




1968 1973 1978 1983 1988 1993 1998 

Source: Citizens Commission. A State of Learning p. 8. 



1. Budgetary Stability 

All of the reports agree that the boom and bust cycle of funding higher educa- 
tion in recent years is destructive and ultimately more expensive for society than 
would be a regime of more predictable funding. One common concern is that 
the down cycle unleashes sharp increases in student charges, which not only de- 
press enrollment, but also are inequitable to those students and families who 
bear the brunt of the increases. Uncertainty about funding can also trigger hasty 
actions that may be unwise in the long run. For instance, UC's offers of early re- 
tirement in the early 1990s caused over 2,000 faculty to depart, many of them 
among the strongest in their fields. CSU and the community colleges, mean- 
while, closed thousands of sections of course offerings, contributing both to di- 
minished enrollment and to increased time to degree. The urgency of events in 
the early 1990s led to across-the-board budget actions, yet prevented the 
thoughtful pruning of weak programs. It is in California's best interests to avoid 
such a wrenching adjustment again. 

The Citizens Commission takes direct aim at this problem in two ways; 
they recommend that base budgets be stabilized, and that a trust fund be creat- 
ed that would hold extra revenue in good times to be used during economic 
downfalls. The commission recommends implementing the first idea by guar- 
anteeing UC and CSU no less than the percentage of general funds that was ap- 
propriated to each segment in the preceding year, while the community colleges 
would be guaranteed no less than 10.6% of the Proposition 98 funds, using that 
ratio to determine their annual level of support. Furthermore, enrollment 
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growth would only be funded (at the agreed upon marginal cost per student in 
each segment) if annual enrollment increases exceed 1.5%, with the exception of 
enrollment in teacher education at CSU, which would be fuUy funded. The trust 
fund would receive any funds over a 4% annual increase available in a given 
year; for example, in 1998-99, nearly $600 million is slated as new funds to UC 
and CSU, weU over the 4% mark. Under the commission's proposal, much of 
that increase would be salted away for harder times. 

The RAND recommendations are couched differently, in that the authors 
estimate the future fiscal shortfall that the institutions will face if they are to meet 
projected enrollment demand. They project that by 2015, higher education will 
need $13.6 billion (in 1995 dollars) to meet annual costs, compared with about 
$7.5 billion in 1995 ($6.2 bilhon in state support plus $1.3 
billion in student charges), as shown in Figure 9. The au- 
thors urge the state (with help from local and federal gov- 
ernments) to fill at least half of the shortfall, with the re- 
mainder made up by additional student charges and 
productivity increases. Indeed, most of their recommenda- 
tions concentrate on productivity gains and how they 
might be achieved. 

California at the Crossroads, the Education Roundtable 
report, is highly precise in its request for state funds; in- 
deed, this is the most precise aspect of the report. Modeled 
on the first compact struck with Governor Wilson, the re- 
port requests annual increases of 4% for the next four 
years, coupled with full funding over and above that 
amount for enrollment increases, based on the agreed- 
upon marginal cost per student in each segment. For capi- 
tal outlay, the report requests $750 milhon per year — a striking 67% increase 
over the previous compact — to be divided evenly among UC, CSU, and the 
community colleges. 

This report has the strength of being similar to the earher compact, which 
did prove workable. That is, it covers the next four years only, does not have a 
strategy to reach 2015, and does not call for coordinated activities that are diffi- 
cult to accomphsh. This strength is also its greatest weakness, because it is im- 
precise on all other matters, including the productivity contributions that should 
be a quid pro quo for such support. The words are there, but the actions are not 
clearly laid out, and four years from now it would be impossible to determine 
whether any of the gains in accountability and restructuring that are promised 
have actually happened. This document is fundamentally a budget request. 
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pure and simple, and differs from the other three reports in that regard. 

Shared Responsibility takes a more complicated but potentially more effec- 
tive approach, to the problem of funding Tidal Wave II. The report calls for a 
new social compact among the state, colleges and universities, and students and 
families, under which "the benefits and burdens of maintaining college oppor- 
tunity would be fairly shared among all parties." “ Under this plan, a clear quid 
pro quo from the institutions and from potential students would be expected in 
return for state funds: 

The Governor and Legislature should preserve the state's invest- 
ment in higher education and target additional support to cam- 
puses that accept additional undergraduate students. The state 
should hold colleges and universities accountable for the enroll- 
ment of eligible undergraduate students, and for cost-effective 
operations, including the establishment of priorities and the real- 
location of resources. The state should expect students to be bet- 
ter prepared for college, and to share in the cost of increased un- 
dergraduate enrollment." 

Under this plan, the $5.2 biUion increase in expenditures estimated imder a busi- 
ness-as-usual approach could be cut by more than $3.3 billion, as shown in 
Figure 10. This proposal is ambitious, and it is unlikely that all of the pieces 
could be made to fall together. Nonetheless, each idea implemented produces 
cost savings, and the proposals are sufficiently independent of each other so that 
enactment of even some of them would reduce significantly the cost of enrolling 
the additional students of Tidal Wave II. 

2. Student Charges 

Three of the reports have specific recommendations regarding the growth of 
student charges, while one (the RAND report) raises issues, but does not ad- 
vance a firm recommendation. The Citizens Commission is quite precise: 
"Resident student fees should be changed annually by a fixed amount based on 
changes in an index which measures income available to Californians."'^ Under 
that policy, charges would increase by 4.6% per year during the next five years. 
Furthermore, the commission would put an end to the policy, embodied in the 
first compact with Governor Wilson, of "recycling" one-third of the fee increases 
as student financial aid, a policy some view as robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Instead, they argue that all financial aid should be provided directly through 
state appropriations. 

The Education Roundtable report argues for a fee policy that "provides for 
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fees to grow at a rate equivalent to the percentage increase in the state's per capi- 
ta personal income."’^ Unlike the Citizens Commission, the Education 
Roundtable would continue the pohcy of "recycling" a portion of student fee in- 
creases into student aid. 

Shared Responsibiliti/ argues that "undergraduate student fee increases 
Figure 10 

From Business as Usual to Shared Responsibility: Options for Funding Tidal Wave II 

Steps to Reducing and Sharing the Costs of Programs and Buildings 
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Note: The column on the left and right include operating and capital costs. The column on the right represents the estimated 
amount that the state can reasonably increase its spending. The savings totaled from the different strategies exceed this 
amount by nearly $1 billion. 

Source: California Higher Education Policy Center, Shared Responsibility p. 9. 

than 4% at the community colleges. It also agrees with the Citizens Commission 
that "recycling" fee increases should cease, with direct appropriations for that 
purpose to the Student Aid Commission. 

The RAND report raises the following questions, without proposing an an- 
swer: What are the appropriate shares of educational cost for the student, state 
and federal governments, and the institutions to bear? Should student support 
be distributed directly to students, as is true of federal Pell Grants, or should the 
subsidy be provided indirectly, by supporting the institutions and keeping tu- 
ition universally low, regardless of student income? Should aid be based exclu- 
sively on need, or should merit play a role? And should the pubhc institutions 
receive a guaranteed share of the state's revenue, as Proposition 98 provides for 
K-12 education and the community colleges? These are all vahd questions; the 
report remains silent on the answers. 

From the standpoint of higher educational finance, the noteworthy thing 
about the recommendations on student charges in the first three reports men- 
tioned above is the shift to some measure of personal income as the basis for 
proposing increases, as opposed to a share of educational costs, which has been 
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the more common approach. The California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC), for example, follows that older pattern in recommending 
that fees not exceed 15% of cost in the community colleges, 30% in CSU, and 
40% in UC.’^The shift to an income base is obviously an attempt to respond to 
concerns about affordability, which are high on the .list of public concerns. 

3. Productivity Increases 

With this topic, we enter an arena of intense controversy, for there is a well-es- 
tablished view that holds that higher education is the type of activity that cannot 
achieve increases in productivity without a loss of quality.’^ The argument goes 
to the core of the educational production function, which, it is alleged, is a craft 
activity, similar to the performance of a string quartet. How does one increase 
the productivity of a live string quartet performance? Does one dispense with 
one of the players, and perform the music as a trio? Does one speed-up the per- 
formance, doing 45 minutes of music in 30 minutes? The point is obvious; it will 
take four string players 45 minutes to perform a given string quartet, and there 
is simply no way to increase the output per musician. So, by analogy, goes teach- 
ing; it will take one professor so many hours with so many students to produce 
X units of learning, and if we cut the time, or increase the number of students, 
we will diminish the quality of the activity (i.e., we will no longer gain the same 
output). This is a reasonable argument, not easily dismissed; yet three of the re- 
ports assume that productivity gains can be achieved in order to meet the enroll- 
ment demands of Tidal Wave II. What are the arguments? 

Shared Responsibility does the best job on this issue (see Figure 10, shown 
previously, for specific suggestions). This report does not directly confront the 
string quartet analogy, but it envisions productivity gains of a different sort, pri- 
marily through reduced capital outlays. For example, by reallocating existing re- 
sources from activities with lower values to those with higher values, the au- 
thors project that $241 million can be saved. By going to year-round operation, 
an additional $1,678 milli on is saved. By extending the hours of college opera- 
tion, savings of $1,231 irdlUon are projected. By becoming better prepared, stu- 
dents would save the state another $232 million. None of these examples is ren- 
dered inoperative by the earlier argument about educational production 
functions, and hence each should seriously be considered. We shall see in a later 
section that the new chancellor of CSU is firmly committed to achieving precise- 
ly these t)q)es of productivity gains, an encouraging sign. 

The RAND report also makes this issue the core of its recommendations: 
California institutions of higher education should make major 
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structural changes in their decisionmaking systems so that their 
leaders can assess the relative value of departments, programs, 
and systems in order to reallocate scarce resources 

As part of their overall restructuring, California's colleges 
and universities should pursue greater mission differentiation to 
streamline their services and better respond to the changing 
needs of their constituencies. . . . 

Colleges and universities should develop sharing arrange- 
ments to improve productivity.’^ 

A continuing emphasis in work at RAND involves these issues, and the basic 
point to be noted is that this organization is committed to working on ways to 
enable colleges and universities to pursue such objectives, should their leaders 
choose to do so. Part of the.authors' argument is that corporate leaders wiU insist 
on such results before they will throw their support behind increased resources 
for universities. 

The Citizens Commission touches on these issues as well, with their recom- 
mendation that: 

The state government and the institutions of higher education 
should make extraordinary efforts to use existing facilities more 
extensively and wisely by: 

A. Providing fiscal incentives to aU higher education for 
sharing facUities. 

B. Providing fiscal incentives to all higher education to en- 
courage joint programs in the public interest. 

C. Adopting a long-term policy to explore alternatives to 
new construction in the public segments.’® 

Avoiding the creation of new institutions is a theme that will be discussed in 
greater detail at the end of this section, for it is a prominent feature of the reports 
by the Citizens Commission and the California Higher Education Policy Center. 

Finally, the Education Roundtable report has a few words on productivity, 
but there is an aura of conservatism on just how far such changes are likely to 
go. The report argues that the colleges can: 

increase the availability of classes to improve time-to-degree for 
students, expand current efforts to develop joint academic de- 
gree programs, develop a collaboration between the institutions 
that assures the transferability of units and sharing of infrastruc- 
ture and faculty, and contain the rising costs of higher education 
by improved management, sharing of resources, and more effec- 
tive planning.’^ 
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The ideas are sound, but are the commitments sufficiently precise? I was told 
during my interviews that Governor Wilson had vetoed a second compact be- 
cause he was uncertain that the institutions were ready to pursue further pro- 
ductivity gains, and the jury is still out on this question. 

A Note on New Campus Construction 

The ultimate example of business as usual would be the constmction of new 
campuses. Two of the reports address the issue directly: Shared Responsibility and 
the Citizens Commission report. Of the two, the former is more blunt: 

New public campuses should not be built for at least ten years. 
Maintenance and renovation of public campus facihties should 
be the highest priority for state capital outlay support. The state 
should require greater use of classrooms each week, and instruc- 
tion should be scheduled on a year-round basis.^® 

The Citizens Commission waffles a bit, in part because by the time their report 
was finished, the 10th UC campus in Merced was effectively a "done deal" po- 
litically, and one presumes they saw no point in railing against the obvious. It is 
clear, however, that their view is similar to that of the California Higher 
Education Policy Center, for they state that "new construction for additional en- 
rollment capacity should come only as a last resort."^’ While the RAND report 
does not address this question directly, it is clear from their approach that the 
authors would be critical of new campus construction as well. 

Why such opposition to what must surely seem the most logical way to 
handle Tidal Wave II? The answer is obvious: new construction is the most ex- 
pensive way to handle enrollment growth. And, in particular, when that new 
growth is a UC campus, one is buying not just space for undergraduates, which 
is what is needed, but also the research and graduate education that comes with 
it, all at great expense. The Citizens Commission did argue that this new UC 
campus should be different from the others, in that it should have an under- 
graduate emphasis,^ but the dynamic created within the UC system virtually 
guarantees that UC Merced will be a cookie-cutter version of the other campus- 
es, complete with the full array of activities that defines a research university. 
Several people whom I interviewed this summer noted that it would have made 
sense, at a minimum, to locate the new campus in downtown Fresno, where the 
people are, and in an area that needs the economic revitalization that the new 
campus would bring. Instead, the location selected virtually assures the creation 
of a freestanding residential campus that is similar to others. 

A further danger of starting down the road of new campus construction is 
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that one unleashes all the political forces that will prompt other legislators to 
want one in their area. Already voices are being heard, calling for an 11th UC 
campus in Chula Vista. Part of the purpose of the original Master Plan was to 
rein in the political pressure that prompts calls for a campus in every legislative 
district. Now, alas, that genie is out of the bottle. The next governor would be 
well advised to squelch any such aspirations promptly and decisively. Whatever 
else California higher education may need, additional research universities are 
not among them. 

4. Governance Reform 

Of the five broad themes in the reports, the area of greatest divergence concerns 
governance reform. The Citizens Commission devotes considerable emphasis to 
this subject, more so than any other report. The two most controversial ideas 
they put forth are a dramatic restructuring of community college governance 
and CPEC. For the community colleges, the commission's proposal would elim- 
inate the 71 elected local district boards of trustees, and replace them with ap- 
pointed governance councils, made up of nine members appointed by locally 
elected officials, four members appointed by the statewide Board of Trustees, 
and four members appointed by campus constituencies (administration, faculty, 
staff, and students). They also urge that all provisions of the state's Education 
Code governing community colleges should sunset as part of this rearrange- 
ment.^ For CPEC, they propose reducing its membership from 17 to 9 members, 
consisting of appointments made by the governor, the Assembly speaker, and 
the Senate Rules Committee. They would also strengthen the agency by giving it 
expanded authority to serve as the prime advisor to the Department of Finance, 
the governor, and the Legislature on budgetary and policy matters for both pub- 
lic and private higher education, and to serve as the agency to distribute special 
funds to promote cooperation, efficiency, and resource sharing among campuses 
and K-12 schools.^"* 

The governance change proposed for community colleges is clearly moti- 
vated in part by the fiscal and accountability problems experienced by several of 
the large, urban, multi-campus districts.^ A secondary motivation is the desire 
to align the community colleges more closely with the governance arrangements 
of UC and CSU, where a president or chancellor serves as a strong system head, 
reporting to a single Board of Regents or Trustees. Labor contract negotiations 
would also be centralized for the system imder the chancellor's office, rather 
than decentralized to the district level, as currently occurs. 

The proposal to strengthen CPEC is clearly modeled on the common pat- 
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tern in other states in which a coordinating board has real authority, and is the 
conduit through which budget requests from the campuses make their way to 
the governor and Legislature, often with a critical view of the requests, coupled 
with the agency's own recommendation. Among statewide boards, CPEC is 
currently among the weakest nationally, and it is certainly worth considering 
this proposal. It is also worth considering, however, why the other reports did 
not advance similar recommendations. 

My assumption is that the other reports ducked such issues because they 
have the potential to be highly controversial, and can become virtually the only 
thing that gets considered and debated, distracting from the more fundamental 
need to move quickly to accommodate Tidal Wave II. A number of observers of 
the California scene would question, for example, the continued value of the 
three, distinct systems, arguing instead that the system offices be disbanded and 
that more market-like conditions be allowed to prevail. To raise such issues at 
this time, however, would be counter-productive to the real needs of the state, 
and would shift attention away from the enrollment concerns that drive these 
reports. 

Shared Responsibility does endorse the recommendation that the Education 
Code, which in its annotated version runs to three full volumes and over four 
hundred pages of statutes, be thoroughly reviewed with an eye to eliminating 
laws and regulations that are no longer of value.^^The chancellor of the commu- 
nity college system is pursuing this objective, and it seems a worthy one. 

One common theme in my interviews was the problem created by the in- 
creasingly politicized nature of the UC Board of Regents, a problem not limited 
to California, but one that troubles many public institutions.^^ Governors in- 
creasingly use the board to make political appointments rather than to ensure 
the strongest possible appointments of knowledgeable, influential and indepen- 
dent citizens. None of the reports, however, discuss this issue, which may be the 
most important governance concern of all. 

5. Linkage to K-12 Schools 

A relatively new issue that nhght not have appeared in similar reports in earlier 
years, but that is at the forefront of public attention today, is the sorry state of 
K-12 education and the need to connect the colleges and universities in ways 
that help to improve student performance. Factors that contribute to this change 
include: growing concern about the amount of remedial education being taught 
in college;^ the need to improve performance of Latino and black students so 
that they can gain places in the more selective campuses, now that Proposition 
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209 has blocked preferential admissions; and the general awareness that K-12 
and higher education are one system, with the requirements for college admis- 
sion setting the standard that K-12 must achieve. Sadly, the history of higher ed- 
ucation in this country, at least since the 1960s, has been to isolate K-12 from 
higher education, with different actors and policymakers operating in each sec- 
tor. It is as if education were divided into geological slabs, with few people pay- 
ing attention to the vertical linkages between them. One salutary feature of re- 
cent times is the breakdown of this artificial division, a topic that is addressed by 
all the reports. 

Enhanced student performance is one of the key strategies advanced by 
Shared Responsibility, as it should be possible for more students to accelerate 
progress by taking Advanced Placement courses in high school, as well as en- 
rolling in college-level courses in high school and at community colleges. In this 
sense, the report shifts the focus on productivity from the professor to the stu- 
dent, adopting the concept of "learner productivity." Similarly, while in college, 
students should be encouraged to accelerate their programs, enrolling in sum- 
mer as well as during the regular academic year. The report also stresses the need 
to improve teacher preparation, a responsibility primarily of the CSU system. 

The Citizens Commission places even greater emphasis on improved link- 
ages, arguing that "the state should make the institutions of higher education ex- 
plicitly accountable for improving the quality and effectiveness of K-12 and of 
teacher education."^^ Included among their proposals would be a teacher im- 
provement and development fund established from Proposition 98 funds and 
matching amounts from higher education budgets. The CSU system is encour- 
aged to place highest priority on and to redirect resources to its schools of educa- 
tion in order to improve teacher preparation. Colleges and universities are urged 
to clarify the standards and competencies required to succeed in college, and to 
support efforts at competency-based reform in the schools. “ 

The Education Roundtable report devotes a section to the need to strength- 
en collaborations with K-12 education, with proposals to set and enforce high 
goals for academic achievement, increased priority for new teacher preparation, 
commit to participate in community-school partnerships to serve the needs of 
low income, at-risk students, and to bring the results of research on best practice 
to the schools, through active collaborations. 

The RAND report focuses on the need for the CSU system to take the lead 
in improved teacher preparation, and, along with all segments of higher educa- 
tion, to encourage efforts at K-12 school reform.^^ 

In short, there exists unanimity on this subject in all reports, and as men- 
tioned earlier, it is noteworthy that the topic is addressed at all. Indeed, this is 
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one of the most heartening developments of recent years. 

Findings from Interviews, July and August 1998 



As noted earlier, in July and August of this year I had the opportunity to talk at 
length with more than 30 leaders from higher education and state government 
about the reports, and how they assess progress toward the issues raised therein. 
(Individuals interviewed are listed in the appendix.) The interviews were confi- 
dential, and in what follows I do not quote anyone directly, or attribute views to 
particular people, other than views publicly expressed elsewhere. The inter- 
views provided a unique window into the thinking of those who will be influen- 
tial in implementing recommendations from the reports, if that is to happen. 

Let me first comment on the radically different tone of the discussions this 
year, compared with a similar round of interviews I conducted in 1993-94, 
preparatory to writing a report for the California Higher Education Policy 
Center.^^ At that time I was thoroughly disheartened by the failure of leadership 
to grapple with the onset of Tidal Wave II, by the short-run thinking I encoun- 
tered, and by what I called a "state of denial" about future educational needs in 
the state. Indeed, at that time, the University of California seemed more intent 
on denying the existence of Tidal Wave II than doing anything constructive 
about it. The governor's office and the Legislature appeared to be largely disen- 
gaged from the issues, and the three systems seemed more intent on defending 
prior gains than on looking ahead and exploring ideas. In retrospect, California 
had not experienced such a prolonged recession for many years, and it is clear 
that few were prepared for it. Eventually, as the economy improved, and as the 
first compact was negotiated with the governor, a sense of perspective returned, 
and people began focusing on the needs ahead. My interviews in 1998 reflected 
this more optimistic tone, as the fresh flow of resources provides people with the 
energy and willingness to tackle hard problems. 

The danger, of course, is that a new setback in the economy, which is likely 
to happen in the next several years, wiU close people down again into defensive 
postures at just the point that large numbers of young people are ready for col- 
lege. There is also the danger that short-term thinking will not be limited just to 
hard times, but wiU continue now that the economy is improved. It seems in- 
cumbent, therefore, for aU concerned — the next governor, the Legislature, the in- 
stitution heads — to put in place safeguards to ensure that access is not curtailed 
for thousands of students in the next downturn, as occurred during the last. The 
reports and their recommendations provide numerous constructive ideas to 
prevent that from happening. 
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In particular, the biggest danger would be a relapse into "business as usu- 
al," with any sense of urgency lost, now that the money is flowing again. 
Everything we know about modern economies points to the likelihood of subse- 
quent downturns, and now is the time to plan for that occurrence. Shared 
Responsibility used the metaphor of the "eye of the hurricane" to point out that it 
is in good times that one must prepare for the difficult times likely to follow. My 
interviews were generally encouraging on this front, and I believe that the next 
governor wiU find the leaders of higher education eager to work with him on the 
Tidal Wave II agenda, guided in part by the recommendations and findings of 
these four reports. 

Reactions to the Reports 

The general sense I gained from the interviews is that most thought that the re- 
ports had had considerable impact, although two of the reports, the Citizens 
Commission and the Education Roundtable, were only recently released. Those 
with whom I talked were generally aware of these last two reports, and had of- 
ten participated in the deliberations prior to their publication. People did not re- 
member the details of Shared Responsibility, which was released over two years 
ago, but there was a strong sense from those in a position to know that the report 
had considerable impact on the Office of the Governor and on key members of 
the Legislature (approval of the 10th UC campus notwithstanding). The concept 
embodied in the title — shared responsibility — seems to have made an impact, 
signifying that one could not leave the responsibUity for Tidal Wave II entirely 
up to the state. 

The RAND report had more mixed reviews, in part because several 
thought the budget projections showing higher education being slowly 
squeezed out were unduly pessimistic. In particular, the steady growth of cor- 
rections was thought to be overestimated considerably. It is an open secret that 
this report was originally plarmed to represent the views of the Education 
Roundtable, whose members (the heads of the institutions) did not think highly 
of it; the report was not what they wanted. Instead, California at the Crossroads, 
the recent report of the Education Roundtable, was produced to fill that gap. As 
we have seen, California at the Crossroads is essentially a budget request for a sec- 
ond compact, and, assuredly, that is not what RAND produced. It was no doubt 
naive to think that a social science think tank would produce that type of docu- 
ment; it is not in their nature. Instead, the RAND report laid out the challenge of 
accommodating Tidal Wave II, and urged considerable reallocation within insti- 
tutions to achieve that objective. Apparently, the institution heads did not want 
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to hear that message, at least as bluntly as the report deUvered it, and they unof- 
ficially disavowed it. The institution heads were none too comfortable with the 
California Higher Education Policy Center (author of Shared Responsibility) ei- 
ther, and such friction may simply be in the nature of things. 

The Citizens Commission report, being recently released, was clearer in the 
minds of those with whom I talked, and again the reaction was decidedly 
mixed. The governance recommendations, which included calls for appointed 
rather than elected boards of the community colleges and for strengthening 
CPEC, were predictably controversial, with several either denouncing the ideas 
or simply stating that they would not fly politically. The recommendation on 
community college boards would affect hundreds of elected officials, and in 
California, being elected to a community college board is often the start of a po- 
litical career leading to the Legislature. Few thought this recommendation 
would go anywhere, although the problem it was attempting to address was ac- 
knowledged. Similarly, I encountered few enthusiasts for a strengthened CPEC, 
and without clear advocates either in the governor's office or in the Legislature, 
this proposal will also die. The trust fund proposal, under which extra funds for 
higher education are banked in good years and drawn upon in bad years, was 
similarly dismissed by most interviewees, not because it is a bad idea, but sim- 
ply because it goes so counter to the existing political culture. Few thought that 
the Legislature would sit back and watch funds being banked when they could 
either be spent or returned as tax cuts. One has the sense that the commission's 
central recommendations will go unfulfilled. 

Several people I visited had not seen the Education Roundtable report 
(California at the Crossroads), but those who glanced at my copy recognized it as 
simply a fancy version of the request for a second multi-year compact, which 
the governor had turned down. The concern was that there were not enough 
specifics on institutional productivity gains, that there was nothing that could be 
nailed down, assessed, and used for accountabiUty purposes. The next governor 
would be wise to insist upon such measurable contributions by the institutions 
in exchange for a multi-year funding agreement, contributions that are fully in 
spirit of the proposals in the other three reports. 

Other Findings 

In addition to discussion’ about the reports, several other ideas surfaced. I 
should first mention the strong, positive reaction I had to the views and ap- 
proach taken by the new chancellor of the CSU system, Charles Reed, and his 
new deputy, David Spence. Both men have had wide-ranging experience in sys- 
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terns of higher education outside California, and they bring to the task a refresh- 
ing willingness to tackle the hard issues before them, something that insiders of- 
ten lack. Reed told me that before he arrived, he was worried about how Tidal 
Wave n could be accommodated, but upon seeing how much unused capacity 
exists on the CSU campuses, he has no doubt that with more extensive use of ex- 
isting facilities, CSU can do its share. He and Spence are actively pursuing year- 
round operation, longer class days, weekend courses, and numerous other ways 
to maximize the potential use of the existing physical plant. This policy will cost 
more money in operating funds, but is far cheaper than building new campuses, 
the point that Shared Responsibility made so clearly. Reed is also firmly commit- 
ted to improving and increasing the output of the teacher education programs at 
CSU, a point mentioned in several of the reports. The next governor would be 
well advised to give the chancellor and his staff all support necessary, for this 
system head is clearly committed to addressing the issues raised in the reports, 
and coping with Tidal Wave II. 

The UC system under President Richard Atkinson has recognized its need 
for greater outreach to communities within the state, including outreach to the 
K-12 schools in order to increase the number of minority youth able to qualify 
for UC admission. A report by the UC Outreach Task Force, completed in July 
1997, lays out in considerable detail what the University must do in order to en- 
hance linkages with the public schools.^ Furthermore, in response to concerns 
expressed by business leaders, the university is committed to increasing both 
undergraduate and graduate enrollments in engineering and computer science, 
in order to meet the labor force needs of the new economy ^ While the university 
is sheltered by its constitutional autonomy, it is clear that public opinion and the 
growing needs of society are making an impact, and helping its leaders to move 
the university toward greater involvement with the surrounding society. Such 
moves are to be applauded, and the next governor should do all in his power to 
encourage these directions. 

Nor are the community colleges standing still. The new chancellor, Thomas 
Nussbaum, has a strategic plan that meshes well with the concerns of the reports 
for increased access to higher education. Much of the work is at the nuts-and- 
bolts level, involving calendar changes for less down-time, improved articula- 
tion requirements with high schools, improved transfer agreements with four- 
year colleges, expanded use of technology, and outcome assessment. 

Noteworthy is the new Partnership for Excellence, a commitment of an addition- 
al $100 million per year by the governor and Legislature to augment community 
college budgets for a sustained period in exchange for community college com- 
mitment to meet specific student and performance outcomes. The chancellor of 
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the community colleges is not as strong a position as the heads of UC and CSU 
(the issue the Citizens Commission seeks to change), but he seems comfortable 
working with the districts in a federalist model of leadership. One suspects that 
the community colleges can be counted on to do their share in meeting Tidal 
Wave II, in large part because ensuring access is their central value. 

Little has been said about the 71 private colleges and universities of 
California thus far, but the reports all note the importance of using spaces in 
these colleges and universities to maximum advantage. The principal means of 
ensuring that result is to increase the awards available under the Cal Grant pro- 
gram, and that has been done. The recently signed state budget has funds in it to 
raise the maximum Cal Grant to more than $9,000, an amount that will enable 
many students to attend a private college, if that is their choice. When the enroll- 
ment crunch hits, few seats should be empty in California's private colleges. 

A newcomer to educational supply, the California Virtual University, is 
also up and running, and may help modestly in meeting some aspects of future 
enrollment demand, although just how much is highly uncertain. This initiative 
links the on-line course offerings of any accredited California college or univer- 
sity (89 colleges are currently participating) and awards credits and degrees 
through the institutions; ^^the virtual university offers a well designed and 
promising addition to the array of educational options available to state resi- 
dents. It is likely that the main users of distance learning will be older, part-time 
students, rather than the undergraduates that make up Tidal Wave II. 

A common concern expressed by several educators was the impact of term 
limits on legislative expertise (or lack thereof) of elected officials. Interviewees 
expressed concern that time in office is too short for legislators to develop the 
depth of understanding that makes for good laws and good budget pohcy. 
Presumably, if this complaint is accurate, higher education is not alone in experi- 
encing the problem, and this issue is obviously something the people of the state 
will have to evaluate and change, should that seem desirable. It is noteworthy 
that leaders in higher education could only point to three or four legislators as 
sufficiently knowledgeable and interested in higher education to be worthy of 
interviewing. 

A Concluding Thought 

In all this array of reports and interviews, one intriguing idea emerged, more 
from the interviews than the reports, although the pieces are present in the re- 
ports as well. The idea is that the 1960 Master Plan needs to be rethought along 
very different lines for the next decade and beyond. The new direction should 
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focus less on the three public segments, and their distinguishing features and 
roles, and more on a regional (geographic) basis, while including K-12 educa- 
tion as a full partner. We have seen that all the reports express concern about 
linkages, collaborations, and other formal and informal relationships between 
colleges and their surrounding public schools; why not formalize this set of rela- 
tionships by thinking comprehensively about the educational needs of 
Cahfornians, from pre-kindergarten through graduate school? (Already, infor- 
mal collaborations of UC, CSU, community colleges, and middle and high 
schools are operating in Sacramento, Santa Cruz, and San Diego.) It is not clear 
how much the absence of such hnkages contributed to the problems K-12 faces 
today, but surely the lack of exphcit linkages did not help. California and the na- 
tion need more people who are capable of thinking about educational pohcy and 
practice across the spectrum of grades and levels — for it is, after all, ultimately 
one system. The artificial separation after grade 12 is increasingly seen as just 
that, artificial. As pohdes move in the direction of encouraging near-universal 
attendance beyond high school in some form of postsecondary education (and 
as lifelong learning becomes a reahty rather than just a phrase), the financial, bu- 
reaucratic and policy divisions separating K-12 from higher education make 
less and less sense. A new Master Plan focusing on all formal education could 
lead the way for the rest of the states, much as the original Master Plan did so for 
an ear her generation. 

The regional concept also makes increasing sense, as more students — espe- 
cially adults — find themselves constrained to consider those campuses and op- 
portunities within commuting distance. For such students, it may matter less 
whether the education is offered by a UC or a CSU campus, but simply that it be 
offered, in a time and place that can be worked into increasingly complex hves. 
The difficulty with the three systems as they currently exist is that they tend to 
function as independent silos, with limited connections among themselves. This 
is true even after nearly four decades of functioning under the Master Plan. 
Considering Cahfornia as composed of geographicaUy defined regions and then 
examining the educational offerings in each region may provide a better means 
of serving the population than continuing to stress the three segments approach. 
This is not to argue that the distinctive functions of each segment should merge 
or be confused, but rather that a UC campus in a particular place might take on 
attributes distinctive to that place rather than be trapped into a uniform model 
of what a research university should be. 

These ideas (regional focus, inclusion of K-12) for a new Master Plan are 
clearly present in incipient form in the reports, and they are themes that 
emerged steadily, if half-formed, in many of my interviews. Were the next gover- 
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nor to endorse explorations in this vein, one suspects that enormous energies 
might be released, energies that tend to remain locked-up by an uncritical accep- 
tance of the current Master Plan. The nation seems fated to follow the lead of 
California in many areas, including education, and a newly conceived Master 
Plan along these lines would be worthy of emulation. 
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